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177-192), that in many cases it is possible for the legislator to resort to direct experiment. Before passing any great Act of Parliament which will involve the whole of an extensive trade or class in some irrevocable and costly change, we ought to try experiments, and thus obtain the most direct and pertinent evidence concerning the probable result. It is not for a moment to be supposed that legislation has not long, or, even always, been based upon experiment or upon experience in some sense; but the experiments have generally been the unintentional changes which time and circumstance have wrought, or the institutions which individuals or private societies have created with no distinct legislative purpose. The vast collection of parliamentary papers which Parliament has printed in the last hundred years, amounting to several thousand folio volumes, show the empirical basis upon which the Legislature has proceeded. Not a few great laws, notably the Poor Law Reform of 1834, were based upon inquiries of an empirical character which in care and completeness left little to be desired. But as a general rule Parliament has confined itself to accumulating information about the working of existing institutions; when an institution of a certain kind did not exist in this country, it has not created one for the purpose of trial, but has inquired into the working of such an institution in any foreign country where it happened to exist. This method is easy and inexpensive ; nevertheless it involves a breach of Baconian rules; for analogy is much more remote and inference accordingly precarious between one country and another, as compared with one part and another of the same country,
Nor can it for a moment be contended that experi-